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laboratory atmosphere. Thus, operations such as running reactions,
heating or evaporating solvents, and transfer of chemicals from one
container to another should normally be performed in a hood. If especially
toxic or corrosive vapors will be evolved, these exit gases should be passed
through scrubbers or adsorption trains. Toxic substances should be stored
in cabinets fitted with auxiliary local ventilation (see Chapters II.B and D),
and laboratory apparatus that may discharge toxic vapors (vacuum pump
exhausts, gas chromatograph exit ports, liquid chromatographs, distilla-
tion columns, and such) should be vented to an auxiliary local exhaust
system such as a canopy or a snorkel. Samples that will be measured by
using instruments or stored in apparatus where auxiliary local ventilation
is not practical [such as balances, spectrometers, and refrigerators (see
Section I.G.4)] should be kept in closed containers during measurement or
storage. Simply stated, laboratory workers should regard the general
laboratory atmosphere only as a source of air to breathe and as a source of
input air for auxiliary local ventilation systems.

I.H.2   USE OF LABORATORY HOODS

Although many laboratory workers regard hoods strictly as local
ventilation devices to be used to prevent toxic, offensive, or flammable
vapors from entering the general laboratory atmosphere, hoods offer two
other significant types of protection. Placing a reacting chemical system
within a hood, especially with the hood sash closed, also places a physical
barrier between the workers in the laboratory and the chemical reaction.
This barrier can afford the laboratory workers significant protection from
hazards such as chemical splashes or sprays, fires, and minor explosions.
Furthermore, the hood can provide an effective containment device for
accidental spills of chemicals. In a laboratory where workers spend most of
their time working with chemicals, there should be at least one hood for
each two workers, and the hoods should be large enough to provide each
worker with at least 2.5 linear ft of working space at the face. The
optimum arrangement is to provide each laboratory worker with a
separate hood. In circumstances where this amount of hood space cannot
be provided, there should be reasonable provisions for other types of local
ventilation and special care should be exercised in monitoring and
restricting the use of hazardous substances.
The following factors should be remembered in the daily use of hoods:

1. Hoods should be considered as backup safety devices that can
contain and exhaust toxic, offensive, or flammable materials when the